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ABSTRACT 



This volume is the first in a new series of comparative 
studies carried out by EURYDICE (Education Information Network in the 
European Community) and is intended to provide in-depth analyses of specific 
issues of major interest for political decisionmakers and educational 
cooperation at the European level. The volume is organized into three 
sections. A general introduction with three sections describes the definition 
and scope of the study, its contextual elements, and a discussion of public 
resources devoted to student support. Part 1 describes present systems of 
student financial support and its chapters are: (1) "Registration and Tuition 

Fees"; (2) "Grants and Loans"; (3) "Cash Benefits Available to Families with 
Student Children"; (4) "Other Social Benefits"; (5) "Support for Study 
Abroad"; (6) "Support for Foreign Students"; and (7) "Models of Financial 
Support." Three chapters in part 2, "Contextual Analysis," include: (1) "How 
Support Systems Have Developed"; (2) "The Basis of Systems and Factors 
Underlying Changes to Them"; and (3) "Recent Debate and Current Prospects. " A 
glossary, definitions of statistical tools, and tables that summarize country 
by country chronologies of reforms, aims, and context are also included. 
Appended are lists of EURYDICE network members and national experts. (CH) 
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PREFACE 



Higher education systems in Europe are characterised by substantial financial support to students, 
thus helping to secure access to this level of education for as many of them as possible. Out of 11 
million European students, 30% receive grant support, while 12% obtain loans. In European 
Union countries on average, the amount spent annually by the State in this area accounts for 
almost a fifth of all public expenditure on higher education. 

Since the 1960s, the principle of equal access has been fundamental to the introduction of 
these various forms of financial support. The aim has been to ensure that insufficient financial 
resources do not prevent students with only modest incomes, who wish to undergo higher education, 
from doing so. Public-sector financial support has thus helped to make this level of education generally 
more accessible, enabling young people from poorer social backgrounds to embark on and pursue 
courses of study. As the third millennium approaches, and the demand for skills and qualifications 
increases, this trend is almost certain to grow stronger, and the various kinds of future financial 
support, as well as the budgets allocated to them, are likely to make a far from insignificant 
contribution to the continued effort to ensure that higher education becomes ever more widely 
available. 

This issue is currently the subject of extensive discussion in all the Member States, in particular at a 
time when financial austerity is a watchword. In the European Union and EFTA/EEA countries, it has 
thus become vital that reliable and readily comparable information should be available on the subject. 
For this reason, the European Commission entrusted the EURYDICE network, assisted by national 
experts in the field, with the task of carrying out a comparative study to help improve understanding of 
not only the nature and forms of financial support awarded to students in higher education, but also 
the trends and major reforms characterising this area in the last 30 years. 

As the European Union moves towards adoption of a new education programme, Socrates II, the 
present study provides information of major importance for strengthening European Community 
cooperation in this field. It also paves the way for the debate and discussion that will be required, at 
both European and national levels, on the future management of higher education systems. 





David O'Sullivan 



Director General 

DG XXII - Education, Training and Youth 
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FOREWORD 



The present volume dealing with financial support to students in higher education launches a new 
series called Key Topics in Education among the comparative studies carried out by EURYDICE. 
This series develops and extends, in particular, the scope of the report ‘Key Data on Education in the 
European Union’. It will be recalled that this latter volume published regularly since 1994 offers a 
highly diversified range of indicators regarding the different levels of education. The purpose of the 
Key Topics series is to provide an in-depth analysis of specific issues considered to be of major 
interest for political decision-makers and educational cooperation at European level. 

On the basis of a European Commission proposal, the Socrates Committee adopted the financing of 
education as the first such topic. More specifically, the analysis of financial support to students in 
higher education has been selected for the publication of this initial volume. A second volume, in the 
course of preparation, is devoted to methods of awarding and managing resources allocated to 
schools. Its publication is planned for the end of 1999. 

The originality and special interest of this new Key Topics in Education series lie as much in the 
different dimensions covered by the analysis as in the methodology employed. 

As regards content, the comparative analysis contains both a descriptive part and a contextual part. 
The descriptive part reviews in detail the various aspects and major parameters that facilitate 
understanding of the current situation in the area under consideration. Special emphasis is attached to 
differences and similarities in the operational methods of the countries concerned. The contextual part 
then covers the way systems have developed over three decades. It describes the reforms 
implemented in the various countries, drawing attention both to the factors that have inspired them and 
to the underlying aims of reform. In addition, this part has been informatively supplemented by a 
chapter on the main national debates on the issue in order to fuel discussion of it at European level. In 
the present study, the focus is on the components of systems of support to students, and on the 
development of the basic features comprising the different models at issue. 

From the methodological standpoint, the realisation of such an undertaking has been made 
possible thanks not only to the reports on each country drafted by the National Units in the EURYDICE 
Network for the descriptive part, but also to the collaboration of national experts specialised in the 
field. Appointed by the members of the Socrates Committee, the latter have contributed to the 
preparation of that part of the study dealing with the contextual analysis of how systems have evolved. 
The national contributions were drafted by the National Units and experts on the basis of detailed 
questionnaires devised at the European Unit. Regular meetings with them provided an opportunity to 
take stock of progress, and to test the approaches adopted for the comparative analysis. The same 
persons also undertook re-reading of the draft analyses, correcting them where necessary and putting 
forward proposals for their improvement with a view to ensuring that the study would be as valuable 
and reliable as possible. The interaction and close collaboration between the different partners both at 
national level and with the EURYDICE European Unit greatly facilitated the realisation of this complex 
analysis dealing with a sensitive subject. The names of. all those involved in the preparation of the 
study are listed at the end of the volume. 

All macro-economic indicators given in the volume, mainly in the general introduction, were selected 
and prepared in close cooperation with Eurostat which was responsible for gathering and checking the 
data derived from the UOE (Unesco/OECD/Eurostat) questionnaires completed by the Member States 
of the European Union and the EFT A/E EA countries. 

The EURYDICE European Unit is fully responsible for drafting the entire comparative analysis, the 
preparation of the diagrams and the layout of the; publication. 



FOREWORD 



The present volume consists of three major parts. 

First, its general introduction gives an account of all the definitions required to understand the scope 
of the analysis. Accordingly, the kinds of higher education in each country and the population group 
concerned are clearly specified in an initial section in which the different forms of public financial 
support awarded to students are also defined and classified. In a second section, contextual elements 
related to the funding of higher education institutions and admission to higher education are indicated. 
Finally, the third section of the General Introduction comprises macro-economic indicators regarded as 
sufficiently reliable and helpful for the purpose of clarifying the analysis. They are based on the most 
recent data currently available, which relate to 1995/96. 

The descriptive part contains seven chapters devoted to the comparative analysis of all forms of 
support selected for consideration. All this descriptive information is concerned with the 1997/98 
academic year. Furthermore, reforms subsequent to this reference date are referred to and explained 
in the commentary. 

The contextual part contains three chapters devoted, respectively, to changes in systems of financial 
support to students, to the factors that have inspired these changes and to the various debates 
focused on all related issues in the last ten years. At the end of this section is a set of tables giving a 
chronological summary of the reforms implemented, together with information on the context in which 
they occurred and the aims which were pursued in each individual country. These national summaries 
provide readers with an overview of the entire course of reform in a particular country, which may be 
considered aside from any comparative appraisal. 

To make it easier to locate precise topics or items of information, and enable the study to be read 
selectively, each chapter focuses on a very specific subject, and may thus be read independently of 
the others. Wherever appropriate, a given parameter is cross-referenced to a particular chapter 
dealing with a related aspect. Furthermore, in order to heighten understanding of the systems of 
support as a whole, the descriptive part begins and concludes (Chapter 7) with a summary covering all 
aspects examined. 

In the interests of clarity, numerical data in the statistical indicators, as well as the explanatory notes 
on methods of calculation, are placed directly under the diagrams. As only country codes are used in 
the tables and diagrams, a glossary of abbreviations, codes and conventions, along with the definition 
of the statistical tools adopted, have been incorporated at the beginning of the study. 
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GLOSSARY 



ABBREVIATIONS 



Country codes 



EU 


European Union 


B 


Belgium 


Bfr 


Belgium - French Community 


B nl 


Belgium - Flemish Community 


B de 


Belgium - German-speaking Community 


DK 


Denmark 


D 


Germany 


EL 


Greece 


E 


Spain 


F 


France 


IRL 


Ireland 


1 


Italy 


L 


Luxembourg 


NL 


Netherlands 


A 


Austria 


P 


Portugal 


FIN 


Finland 


S 


Sweden 


UK 


United Kingdom 


E/W 


England and Wales 


Nl 


Northern Ireland 


SC 


Scotland 


EFTA/EEA 


European Free Trade Association/European Economic Area 


IS 


Iceland 


LI 


Liechtenstein 


NO 


Norway 


CEECs 


Central and east(ern) European countries 


Abbreviations relative to statistical indicators 


(*) 


Estimate 


0 


Average 


(:) N/A 


Not available 


H 


Not applicable 


EU-x 


‘European value’ calculated on x Member States (for example: EU-14) 


GDP 


Gross domestic product 


ISCED 


International Standard Classification for Education 


NUTS 


Nomenclature of territorial units for statistics 


PPP/ECU 


Purchasing Power Parity (based on value of ECU) 


ESA 


European system of accounts 


UOE 


Unesco/OECD/Eurostat 



O 

ERIC 
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GLOSSARY 



ISO CODES FOR NATIONAL CURRENCIES 



ISO code 



Official name 



ECU (1) 

ATS 

BEF 

CHF 

DEM 

DKK 

ESP 

FIM 

FRF 

GBP 

GRD 

IEP 

ISK 

ITL 

LUF 

NLG 

NOK 

PTE 

SEK 



European currency unit 
Austrian schilling 
Belgian franc 

Swiss franc (also legal tender in Liechtenstein) 
German mark 
Danish cronn (krone) 

Spanish peseta 
Finnish markka 
French franc 
Pound sterling 
Greek drachma 
Irish pound (punt) 

Icelandic crown 
Italian lira 
Luxembourg franc 
Dutch guilder 
Norwegian crown (krone) 

Portuguese escudo 
Swedish crown (krona) 



(1 ) Despite the ISO standard, which recommends XEU. 



Source: European Communities, Interinstitutional style guide — Vade-mecum for editors. 1997 edition 
Office for Official Publications of the European Communities, Brussels • Luxembourg, 1998, 163 p. 



Other Abbreviations 



AEI 

AGCD 

AIE 

ALF 

ALS 

AMK 

APL 

BAfoG 

CEEPUS 

CESE 

CGRI 

CROUS 

DAAD 

DEA 

DEUG 

ECStA 

ELB 

HBO 

IAP 

KVU 

LA 

LEA 

MVU 

NARIC 

NORDPLUS 

NUFFIC 

RME 

SAAS 

SNCB 

TEI 

VEC 




Anotato Ekpaideftiko Idryma (Greece) 

Administration generate de la cooperation au developpement (French Community of Belgium) 
Aide Individuelle Exceptionnette (France) 

Allocation de logement familial (France) 

Allocation de logement social (France) 

Ammattikorkeakoulu (Finland) 

Aide personnalisee aux logements (France) 

Bundesausbildungsforderungsgesetz (Germany) 

Central European Exchange Programme for University Studies 
Cursos de Estudos Superiores Especializados (Portugal) 

Commissariat general aux relations internationales (French Community of Belgium) 

Centre regional des oeuvres universitaires et scolaires (France) 

Deutscher Akademischer Austauschdienst (Germany) 

Dipldme d 1 etudes appro fondies (France) 

Dipldme d'etudes universitaires generates (France) 

European Council for Student Affairs 
Education and Library Boards (Northern Ireland) 

Hoger Beroepsonderwijs (Netherlands) 

Internationale Akademie fur Philosophie (Liechtenstein) 

Korte vidergaende uddannelser (Denmark) 

Local Authority (Ireland) 

Local Education Authority (United Kingdom) 

Mellemlange vidergkende uddannelser (Denmark) 

Network of National Academic Recognition Information Centres 
Nordic Programme for the Mobility of University Students and Teachers 
Netherlands Organisation for International Cooperation in Higher Education 
Revenu Minimum d'Etudiant (France) 

Students Awards Agency for Scotland (United Kingdom) 

Societe nationale des chemins de fer beiges (Belgium) 

Technologiko Ekpaideftiko Idryma (Greece) 

Vocational Education Committee (Ireland) 

Wetenschappelijk onderwijs (Netherlands) 
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DEFINITION 

OF STATISTICAL TOOLS 



The UOE Data Collection 



The UOE (Unesco/OECD/Eurostat) data collection is an instrument through which these three organisations 
jointly collect internationally comparable data on key aspects of education systems on an annual basis using 
administrative sources. Data collected cover enrolments, new entrants, graduates, educational personnel, 
education institutions and educational expenditures. The specific breakdowns include level of education, sex, age, 
type of programme (general/vocational), mode (full-time/part-time), type of institution (public-private), field of study 
and country of citizenship. In addition, to meet the information needs of the European Commission, Eurostat 
collects enrolment data by region and on foreign language learning. 



Only public funds are taken into account here. No distinction is made between authorities in the education sector 
and other public authorities. Consequently, not only education ministry expenditure is included, but also 
expenditure on education by other ministries or authorities. 



In accordance with the definition in the UOE questionnaire, this is understood as covering grants and other 
assistance, on the one hand, and student loans on the other. 

The first category theoretically includes grants in the strict sense, grants in the wider sense (endowments, prizes 
etc.), the value of any special assistance provided for students in cash or in kind (such as free travel or reduced 
prices on public transport) as well as family allowances and tax allowances for students who are dependent 
children (in Belgium, Germany, Greece, Spain, France, Italy, Luxembourg, Austria, Portugal and Liechtenstein). 
However, those countries (except Belgium) that provide family allowances have not included them in the data 
appearing here. Tax advantages are not included under the Member States that provide them (Belgium, 
Germany, Greece, Spain, France, Italy, Luxembourg, Austria, Portugal and Liechtenstein). 

The second category comprises loans, of which the gross amount is considered here, (i.e. without deducting 
repayments made by borrowers from previous years). 



In order to facilitate comparison between countries, the different levels of national education have been allocated 
the various ISCED categories as follows: 

ISCED 0: pre-primary education 
ISCED 1 : primary education 
ISCED 2: lower secondary education 
ISCED 3: upper secondary education 
ISCED 5, 6, 7: higher education. 

Due to discrepancies in the allocation of data to the three ISCED levels comprising higher education, data in this 
report refer to the three levels combined. The three levels are: 

ISCED 5: higher education programmes generally leading to an award not equivalent to a university first degree 
but admission to which requires at least the completion of upper secondary education. 

ISCED 6: higher education programmes leading to a first degree or equivalent. 

ISCED 7: higher education programmes leading to a postgraduate degree or equivalent. 

Beginning with data gathered for the 1997/98 academic year, a new classification is used. The categories 0, 1, 2 
and 3 remain unchanged. A category 4 has been created, and corresponds to post-secondary education outside 
higher education. Category 5 covers university and non-university courses in higher education leading to a first 
qualification. Admission to them requires as a minimum the satisfactory completion of upper secondary education, 
or equivalent courses offered in post-secondary education. Category 6 covers courses in higher education leading 
to an advanced research qualification. Category 7 is abolished. 

Eurostat Demographic Database 

The national demographic data are collected by Eurostat from responses to an annual questionnaire sent to the 
national statistical institutes of the Member States of the European Union and EFTA/EEA countries. The annual 
national population estimates are based either on the most recent census or on data extracted from the population 
register. Data at regional level are collected by Eurostat for the Member States of the European Union only. 



The Public Funds concerned 



Financial Support for Students 



The International Standard Classification for Education (ISCED) 
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DEFINITION OF STATISTICAL TOOLS 



Purchasing Power Parities (PPP) 

Financial data converted at market exchange rates do not give a true comparison of the actual volumes of goods 
and services to which they correspond. Exchange rates undergo variations not necessarily related, in the short 
term, to those of basic macroeconomic aggregates (growth in GDP, inflation rates, the balance of capital, etc.). 
Furthermore, price levels may vary from one country to another in a manner not entirely compensated for by 
exchange rates. 

To allow for these differences, Eurostat calculates purchasing power parities, which are alternative exchange 
rates ensuring that the sums converted have the same purchasing power. 

The basis for these purchasing power parities is data on prices of a list of products which are representative in the 
countries participating and strictly comparable between countries. The PPP/ECU values given in this document 
are national currency values converted by means of purchasing power parities so as to be expressed in terms of 
a common reference criterion which, by eliminating different currency units and price levels, enables a 
comparison of data from one country to the next. These values are not, therefore, expressed in an existing 
currency unit, but as an imaginary unit very close to the ECU (or the euro since 1 January 1999). For 
convenience, the acronym PPP/ECU has been adopted to represent this unit. It is thus neither the ECU (euro) of 
financial markets, nor the purchasing power standard. The latter is used in some publications, and corresponds to 
a technically similar, yet different method of calculation. 

The 'European value' and the 'European average' 

The ‘European value’, generally represented in the graphs by a block at the left-hand side (EU + number of 
countries for which data are available) is the value of the ratio obtained if all the countries of the European Union 
for which data are available formed a single unit. In the case of the ratio of ‘student support/GDP’, for example, it 
is calculated by expressing in a common currency (purchasing power parities) the values obtained in each 
country for the amount of support to students in higher education, on the one hand, and for the GDP, on the other. 
The amounts of student support in all the countries are then added up, as are their GDPs. The ‘European value’ is 
obtained by dividing the first total by the second as was done in the case of the individual countries. 

The ‘European value’ weights the data with respect to the size of countries to give a good idea of the situation in 
the Union as a single entity. It is used when the main unit of observation being analysed is the social player 
(individual, group, institution or association) with whose scale the statistical measurement is directly concerned. 

However, when considering higher education institutions, or even students, this weighting with respect to the size 
of countries no longer appears relevant, since it is the policy of each of the countries vis-a-vis each of its 
institutions or each of its students which is compared. It is not necessary to weight data when policies are 
compared. The ‘European average’ is therefore used when the intention is to emphasise the fact that countries all 
correspond to autonomous decision-taking political entities and, as a result, assume equal importance for 
comparative purposes. 

The ‘average’ referred to is the unweighted arithmetical average (i.e. the same weight is given to each country, 
whatever its area or population) of the values obtained for all the countries for which data are available. 

For example, in the ‘European value’ of the financial support for each student, the emphasis is on students, all of 
whom are considered equivalent throughout the European Union. It relates to the average support received by 
any student in the EU. By contrast, the ‘European average’ focuses on the Member States, each of which is 
accorded identical significance. It defines the political decision that corresponds to the average of decisions in the 
Member States. 

Weightings used to convert to 'calendar year' data those collected on 

THE BASIS OF AN ACADEMIC YEAR 



The following weightings have been used to obtain attendance figures for 1996, 
bearing in mind that academic years do not match calendar years: 


Weighting given 

TO THE NUMBER OF STUDENTS 
IN THE 1 995/96 ACADEMIC YEAR 


1 

WEIGHTING GIVEN 
TO THE NUMBER OF STUDENTS 
IN THE 1 996/97 ACADEMIC YEAR 


COUNTRIES FOR WHICH 
THE WEIGHTING 
HAS BEEN USED 




I/O 


B, DK, D, EL, E, IRL, L, NL, A, FIN and LI 


1 


0 


S and UK 


0 


1 


F, 1, P, IS and NO 




General 

Introduction 



SECTION 1 

DEFINITION OF THE SCOPE OF THE STUDY 



This thematic study presents a comparative analysis of the systems of public financial support 
available to higher education students in the Member States of the European Union and the 
EFTA/EEA countries (Iceland, Liechtenstein and Norway). The first part of the General Introduction 
defines the scope of the study, describing the higher education institutions in the various countries, the 
organisation of the areas of study included in the analysis, the broad characteristics of the student 
population and the types of financial support considered. 



A. HIGHER EDUCATION 



A.1. Higher education institutions 

In defining what is meant by higher education, reference is usually made to the former International 
Standard Classification for Education (ISCED) categories 5, 6 and 7 (see the definition of statistical 
tools). This classification, used in the compilation of internationally comparable statistics, includes 
institutions that can be of very different kinds. 

In one group of countries, these ISCED categories clearly embrace two kinds of institutions - 
university and non-university. The non-university institutions are the Korte vidergaende uddannelser 
and the KVU-IMVU-institutioner in Denmark, technological institutes in Greece, the institutions 
providing formation profesional de grado superior , as well as advanced level art courses ( ensenanzas 
artisticas de grado superior) and various specialised courses 1 in Spain, the grandes ecoles, 
specialised colleges and institutions providing short higher education courses in France, the Institutes 
of Technology in Ireland, the Istituti Superiori per le Industrie Artistiche, the Accademia di Belle Arti 
and the Istituti Superiori di Educazione Fisica in Italy, the HBO in the Netherlands, the 
Fachhochschulen and Akademien in Austria, the Institutos Politecnicos in Portugal, the 
Ammattikorkeakoulu (AMK) institutions in Finland, and the Serkolar in Iceland. This division between 
university and non-university institutions does not necessarily reflect the level of education. 
Qualifications awarded by non-university institutions in France (the grandes ecoles), Ireland (in certain 
limited cases), Austria (the Fachhochschulen) and Portugal generally enable holders to proceed to 
doctoral studies. 

In another group of countries, the higher education institutions form a single block in that the 
universities and non-university institutions can offer the same qualifications. This is the situation, in 
particular, in Sweden, the United Kingdom and Norway. 

Finally, in a third group of countries, the ISCED higher education categories include both the higher 
education institutions (universities and colleges) and other institutions which, according to the 
country’s own classification, are not part of ‘higher education’. Examples of these are the adult 
education institutes (ecoles de promotion sociale) in Belgium and, amongst others, the 
Berufsakademien, Fachakademien and Schulen des Gesundheitswesens in Germany and the 
vocational colleges in Finland. In these countries, all the institutions in the three ISCED categories 
come under what is termed ‘tertiary education’. 



Advanced military training, interior design, civil aviation, etc. 



GENERAL INTRODUCTION 



This volume on financial support covers in the descriptive part, and more particularly in the chapter on 
grants and loans, all higher education institutions included under the ISCED categories 5, 6 and 7 in 
many countries. In some, however, certain institutions have been left out. The table below (Figure 1) 
sets out the different institutions in each country and indicates which of them are covered in this study, 
i.e.: 

• all higher education institutions in Denmark, Greece, France, Ireland (with the exception of private 
institutions), Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Austria, Portugal, Sweden, the United Kingdom, 
Iceland, Liechtenstein and Norway; 

• universities in Spain and Italy; 

• universities and non-university higher education institutions in Belgium (excluding higher education 
provided under ‘adult education’) and in Germany (excluding the Fachschulen, Berufsakademien, 
Fachakademien and Schulen des Gesundheitswesens), as well as the universities and AMK 
institutions in Finland. 



. Figure 1: Institutions of higher education, 
• COVERED IN THIS STUDY, 1997/98 







Institutions covered 

IN THIS STUDY 


Institutions not covered 

IN THIS STUDY 


1 EFTA/EEA / 




B fr 


Hautes ecoles 
Universities 


Other institutions: courses under 
headings such as promotion sociale, 
classes moyennes (which are mainly 
‘adult education’) 


B nl 


Hogescholen 

Universities 


Other institutions 


DK 


Universities and the KVU-/MVU-institutioner 




D 


Universitaten, Universitaten-Gesamthochschulen, Technische 
Hochschulen, Technische Universitaten, Theoiogische Hochschuien, 
P'adagogische Hochschulen 
Kunst- und Musikhochschulen, Fachhochschulen 


Fachschulen, Berufsakademien, 
Fachakademien, Schulen des 
Gesundheitswesens 


EL 


Universities and TEI 




E 


University sector 


Non-university sector 


F 


Universities, grandes ecoles, short higher education courses 




IRL 


Universities, Institutes of Technology 


Private Higher Education Colleges 


1 


Universities 


Non-university sector 


L 


Limited number of higher education institutions 




NL 


Universities (WO institutions) and Hogescholen (HBO institutions) 




A 


Universities, Fachhochschulen, Akademien 




P 


Universities and Institutos politecnicos 




FIN 


Universities, AMK institutions 


Vocational colleges 


S 


Universities and Hogskolor 




UK 


Universities and colleges 




1 / EFTA/EEA / 


IS 


Universities and Serkolar 




LI 


Fachhochschule, Hochschulinstitute 


Forschungsinstitute 


NO 


Universities and university colleges, state colleges and art colleges 
( Kunsthogskoler ) 


1 


j Source: Eurydice. 

, Luxembourg and Liechtenstein: Most students study abroad. . 

! United Kingdom: Students taking higher education courses in Colleges of Further Education are also covered m this survey. 

Iceland: A considerable number of students study abroad. 
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A.2. Organisation of courses of study 

In most countries, financial support is allocated on a different basis depending on whether the student 
is starting an undergraduate course (or equivalent), a higher qualification, advanced study or research. 
It is therefore necessary to give an indication of the way courses of study are organised in the different 
countries. As the diagrams in the 1997 edition of Key data on education in the European Union 
illustrate 2 , there are considerable differences between countries in students’ pathways from their first 
year to the award of the highest qualification at doctoral level, more especially as regards the number 
of qualifications involved and the typical duration of these studies. 

Within general university courses in some countries, an initial qualification is awarded after a relatively 
long period of study (a minimum of four years) and secures direct admission to doctoral courses. This 
is the situation with the licence/licentiaat in Belgium 3 , the Ptychio in Greece, the Diploma di Laurea in 
Italy, the doctorandus in the Netherlands, the Magister in Austria, and all qualifications in 
Liechtenstein. In Germany, students awarded a qualification ( Magisterprufung , Diplomprufung, 
Staatsprufung, Lizenziatenpr'ufung, Fakultatspr'ufung and Kirchliche Prufung ) in which they achieve a 
certain standard of academic performance, in a university or equivalent institution, may embark on a 
doctorate. In Portugal, the Licenciatura or an equivalent course may be directly followed by a 
doctorate. However, in most cases students complete a Mestrado (Master’s degree) before embarking 
on doctoral studies. In higher education at polytechnic institutions, a three-year course for the 
Bacharelato has to be followed by additional studies, the one-and-a-half to two-year Curso de estudos 
superiores especializados, before undertaking a doctoral course. 

Within general university courses in another group of countries, a first degree is awarded after a 
minimum of three years of study. The student then generally takes a second qualification before 
starting doctoral studies. Admission to doctoral studies usually depends on taking two qualifications. 
This is the situation in Denmark (3 + 2 years - bachelor and candidatus), Ireland (3 + 1 minimum - 
Bachelor and Master) and Iceland (3/4 + 2 - Bachelor! Kandidatsprof and Master). France can also be 
included in this category. Although the system there is very complex, general courses are based on 
the 3 + 1 structure, with the licence followed by the maitrise \ In these countries, longer courses (in 
medicine, architecture and engineering, etc.) do not have to be followed by an additional qualification 
to secure admission to doctoral studies. 

In yet other countries, there are a variety of arrangements that depend on the courses concerned. In 
Spain, some general courses (Licenciatura, Ingenieria, Arquitectura) spread over a period of four, five 
or six years may be directly followed by studies for a doctorate. Other shorter (three-year) courses lead 
to an initial qualification (Diplomado, Ingeniero Tecnico or Arquitecto Tecnico) which, when 
supplemented by an additional two-year qualification (Licenciado, Ingeniero or Arquitecto), may then be 
followed by doctoral studies. University courses in Finland generally have a 3 + 2 structure, though with 
some variation depending on the courses concerned. However, it should be noted that most students 
prefer to by-pass the three-year intermediate qualification of kandidaatti, and study directly from the 
outset for the five-year maisteri. In Norway, in most fields, doctoral studies are subsequent to courses 
organised in 4 + 2 or 3 14 + 1 V 2 years whereas, in other subjects, a qualification awarded after five or 
six years may be directly followed by a doctorate. 

In Sweden, an initial qualification of Kandidat obtained after a three-year course may lead either to 
doctoral courses, lasting four years, or study for the Licentiat lasting two. However, it is becoming 
increasingly common for students to embark on a doctorate or Licentiat after obtaining the four-year 
qualification of Magister. Finally, within the United Kingdom, the organisation of studies in Scotland is 
different from elsewhere. In England, Wales and Northern Ireland, an initial qualification, a general or 
honours degree, is usually awarded after three or four years’ study, and in the case of an honours 




2 For further information, see Figure FI (p. 80) of the report, Key data on education in the European Union, 1997, European 
Commission, Luxembourg, Office for Official Publications of the European Communities, 1998. 

3 Belgium: The candidature/kandidatuur is not included here, as it is an intermediate qualification marking the end of a stage 
rather than a final qualification. 

4 France: The DEUG is not covered here. It is closer to the end of a stage than to a final qualification. Similarly, the DEA - in as 
far as it is an intermediate qualification - is not considered as b^fh^ essentially preparatory to the doctorate. The structure of 
university degrees is currently under discussion with a view to simplification and moving towards European harmonisation. 
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degree, may lead to studies for a doctorate. An honours degree may also lead to courses for a 
Master’s degree. By contrast, in Scotland, a general degree is normally awarded after three years, and 
the honours degree leading to studies for a doctorate, after four. 

Examination of how studies are organised in the different countries reveals the extent to which course 
options vary once an initial qualification has been obtained. In some cases, students may embark 
immediately on a doctorate while, in others, they have to acquire a second qualification before doing so. 
Furthermore, in certain countries, doctorates are an integral part of study within higher education while, 
in others, they are regarded as the first stage in a professional academic career. Such variations mean 
that analysis of support to students who continue their studies after being awarded an initial qualification, 
is extremely complex. For all these reasons, the present volume on financial support covers studies 
leading to a first qualification. However, a few details regarding the extension of support for study for a 
second qualification, or a doctorate, are to be found in the individual chapters. 



Figure 2: Main patterns of organisation of general university courses leading to a 



DOCTORATE, 1997/98 




Luxembourg: A limited range of courses is available, and only the first year of university courses, and some higher 
training courses. 



B. THE STUDENT POPULATION 

In all of the countries, everyone normally registered in an officially recognised higher education 
institution is regarded as a student. Beyond this, there is no official definition of the status of a higher 
education student. 

This does not, however, mean that the characteristics of the student population are the same in all the 
systems. In practice, even though students do not have a specific status, there are differences 
between countries depending on whether they regard over- 18-year-olds in the population as 
financially independent of their families or, conversely, as dependants. The system of support 
available to students is influenced by whichever of these principles applies. 

Moreover, higher education participation rates vary from country to country, as does the age structure 
of the student population involved. 
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B.l . Participation rates 



The indicator given in Figure 3 shows the proportion, in relation to the total population of each country, 
of students in higher education, giving values for both full-time and part-time students. Most countries 
distinguish between these two categories. 

It is important to note that the statistical indicator is calculated on the basis of data including all 
students under ISCED categories 5, 6 and 7 and that, in some countries, these categories include 
tertiary sector institutions outside higher education which are not covered in this study (see A.1). 

From the figure, it is clear that there are variations between European countries. In Spain, Finland and 
Norway, the participation rates are greater than 4%, whereas in Germany, Austria, Sweden and 
Iceland, they are less than 3%. Several countries have a significant proportion of part-time students: 
Ireland, the Netherlands, Sweden, the United Kingdom and Norway. As a general rule (the exceptions 
being Sweden and Norway), financial support is allocated only to full-time students, which explains 
why the present survey is concerned essentially with the latter. 

Data only include students following courses in their own country, which accounts for the very low 
proportions in Luxembourg and Liechtenstein, most of whose students study abroad. Similarly, the 
significant proportion of Icelandic students who do so has an effect on participation rates in Iceland. 



Figure 3: Higher education participation rates relative to total population, 

1995/96 •••-. 
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Liechtenstein. National data: 1.29%. Sources: Rechenscha/tsbericht 95 and Internationale Hochschulvereinbarungen 94 
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B.2. Age structure of the full-time student population 

In a survey of financial support for students, the question of their age is crucial. The needs of 20-year- 
olds differ from those of 30-year-olds, so it is of interest to consider variations between countries with a 
majority of relatively very young students and those in which students are generally older. Moreover, 
the award of student support is usually subject to certain age conditions. Figure 4 makes it possible to 
identify the age band accounting for the majority of students in each country. It shows the age level 
corresponding to the 15th, median and 85th percentile of the student age distribution. The 15th and 
85th percentiles have been chosen to cover 70% of the student population. 




Figure 4: age structure of the full-time student population, 

; 1995/96 



Ago 



Source: Eurostat, UOE. 
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Italy: Age-based data are not available. 



explanatory note 

The indicator shows the age of full-time students corresponding to the age distribution at the15th, median and 
85th percentiles. It also indicates the age-range accounting for 70% of these students (those between the15th 
and 85th percentiles). 

In general, on the basis of Figure 4, the countries fall into four categories as follows: 



Category A. Those in which the student population is relatively young, with its age distribution 
concentrated in the 18-23-year-old group. This applies to Belgium, Greece, Ireland and 
Luxembourg which only provides for a single year of university education. 

Category B. Those in which the age distribution mainly covers the 19-25 or 19-27 age-ranges, with a 
majority of relatively young students (corresponding to a median age of less than 22). 
The countries concerned are Spain, France, the Netherlands and the United Kingdom. 

Category C. Those in which the distribution is more widely stretched mainly between the ages of 19 or 
20 and 29 or 30, but where students are still relatively young (with the median age less 
than 23). These countries are Portugal, Sweden, Iceland and Norway. 

Category D. Those in which the distribution is at its broadest, essentially concentrated between the 
ages of 20 and 30, and in which students are much older (with the median age over 25). 
This applies to Denmark, Germany, Austria and Finland. 

These variations in age distribution help to explain why, as will be discussed in due course, the issue 

of student financial independence is more significant in some countries than in others. 
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B.3. Participation rates with respect to the representative age-range in 

EACH COUNTRY 



The participation rate expressed as a percentage of the total population, in the way shown in Figure 3, 
provides an initial level of information. However, demographic variations in age-ranges not involved in 
higher education may influence the comparison. It thus helps to provide this information with reference 
to the participation rates for a given age-range. Selecting exactly the same age-range for all countries 
raises serious problems, for in countries where the student age distribution is very widely spread, its 
upper limit excludes part of the student population from the calculation whereas, in other countries, all 
students are included thereby distorting the comparison. Furthermore, in countries in which the age 
distribution is concentrated within a range of four to five years, it is pointless to calculate a participation 
rate for a much broader age-range. For these reasons, the indicator in Figure 5 shows full-time 
student participation rates for an age-range which, in each country, covers 70% of the population. 
More specifically, the limits of this age-range correspond to the 15th and 85th percentiles, and thus 
vary from one country to the next to take into account as far as possible the characteristics of the 
student population in each. 

Figure 5 thus focuses on the proportion of students within the total population of the most 
representative age-range in each country. Colour is used as a reminder of the categories in Figure 4, 
and enables the participation rates of those with similar distributions to be compared. 

In the first group of countries (Category A), participation rates are higher in Belgium and Greece than 
in Ireland. 

In the second group (Category B), participation rates are higher in Spain, France and the Netherlands 
than in the United Kingdom. 

In the third group (Category C), participation rates are virtually identical. 

In the fourth group (Category D), participation rates are high in Finland, average in Denmark and 
relatively lower in Germany and Austria. 



Figure 5: Participation rates for full-time students 

IN THE REPRESENTATIVE AGE-RANGE FOR EACH COUNTRY, 1995/96 




■ Cat. A ■ Cat. B □ Cat. C □ Cat. D 

Source: Eurostat, UOE. 



Italy: Age-based data are not available. 
Luxembourg: Most students study abroad. 
Liechtenstein: Most students study abroad. 
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B.4. Relation between participation rates and the number of years 

COVERED BY THE REPRESENTATIVE AGE-RANGE FOR EACH COUNTRY 

Figure 6 provides confirmation of what is already suggested in Figure 5: the greater the number of 
years covered by the representative age-range for a country, the lower the national participation rate. 
When reading the present study, the different trends in each country should be borne in mind, together 
with the scale of the contrast between countries, such as Belgium and Greece, in which higher 
education institutions enrol a considerable proportion (around 30%) of young people within a narrow 
age-range, and other countries, such as Germany or Austria, which enrol a smaller proportion (some 
15%) of young people within an age-range twice as broad. 

These data on participation rates and age distribution should not be confused with considerations 
relating to the duration of studies. A broad age-range does not necessarily mean that students study 
for a long period. However, this does happen to be the case in several countries in which the duration 
of studies is problematic, so that they seek to limit the time taken by students to complete their 
courses, as will be explained in Part II, chapter 2. 



C 



Figure 6: Relationship between participation rates for full-time students in the 

REPRESENTATIVE AGE-RANGE FOR EACH COUNTRY, AND THE NUMBER OF YEARS 
COVERED BY THAT AGE-RANGE, 1 995/96 
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Italy: Age-based data are not available. 

Luxembourg: Most students study abroad. 

Liechtenstein: Most students study abroad. National data between ages 17 and 28: 6.6%. 

EXPLANATORY NOTE 

The percentages determined in relation to the x-axis are obtained by dividing the number of full-time students 
in the age-range identified for each country in Figure 4 ( between the 15th and the 85th percentiles) by the total 
number of young people in the same age-range . 

The ages determined in relation to the y-axis correspond to the number of years covered by the same age - 
range. 
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C. TYPES OF STUDENT FINANCIAL SUPPORT 



In the present discussion, only public-sector support for students is examined. This includes all forms 
of assistance provided by the authorities to students in higher education, or to those responsible for 
their maintenance, to offset wholly or partly the costs of study at this level. 

Four main types of public-sector financial support are discussed: assistance in cash or in kind, specific 
or non-specific assistance, assistance to the family or to the individual student, and direct or indirect 
assistance. These are not mutually exclusive. 

Support may be in cash or in kind. Assistance in cash involves a transfer of money or exemption for 
students, or those responsible for them, from some monetary payment; assistance in kind involves the 
provision of goods or services. Receipt of a grant or permission to pay a reduced registration and/or 
tuition fee are two examples of cash benefits. The provision of free accommodation or transport, for 
example, is assistance in kind. 

A distinction is also made between specific and non-specific assistance. 

Specific assistance is directly and necessarily linked with the consumption of goods or services - for 
example, meals sold at less than the market price, subsidised accommodation or reduced fares on 
public transport. The award of non-specific assistance is unconnected with its particular use - for 
instance, the money received by a student by way of a grant can be used for any purpose. 

Finally, a distinction is made between assistance to students individually and to their families. 
Individual assistance is assistance from which the student benefits personally, in terms of either 
receipt of a sum of money (cash benefit) or the acquisition of goods or services free of charge or 
below the market price (benefit in kind). Assistance to families is assistance to a third party (usually 
the student’s parents) insofar as the student is regarded as a dependant. This is primarily in the form 
of family or tax allowances. 

An additional distinction, that between direct and indirect assistance, appears frequently in the 
literature but there does not appear to be a consensus as to its definition. In most cases, the 
distinction refers, at least implicitly, to the policy intentions of those who introduced it. In this vein, a 
grant, for example, is generally regarded as a direct form of support because its first aim is to 
encourage students to continue their education. Family allowances, on the other hand, may be 
regarded as an indirect form of support because they are not aimed at students for that purpose and 
encouragement for them to continue their education is a secondary effect. 

In so far as these terms are used to define different types of assistance in different countries, 
confusion frequently arises. In the interest of clarity, no reference will be made to this distinction here. 

These distinctions reveal the extent to which financial support for students can take on different facets. 
In this study, cash grants to individual students, assistance to the family in the form of cash, and 
specific assistance will be presented in that order. 

The study also deals with support provided to home students studying in their own country, that 
provided to home students studying abroad and that to foreign students. Each of these forms of 
support is defined below. 

Cl . Cash grants to individual students 

Reductions in, or exemption from, registration and/or tuition fees 

‘Registration fees’ are understood as any payments made by students to a higher education institution 
to cover charges related to their registration and sometimes to certification or student insurance. 
Tuition fees’ are understood as any payments made by students to a higher education institution to 
cover a share of teaching costs. 

In countries in which no fee is payable on registration, free admission may be considered a form of 
support in itself. In countries in which fees of this k|nd'are charged, financial support in relation to their 
payment may consist in a reduction in the amount to ffe paid or total exemption. 
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An indication of payments made by students to other bodies (for example, the students’ union) can 
also be found in Part I, chapter 1 on registration and/or tuition fees, although they are not subject to 
exemptions. 

Student grants 

‘Student grants’ are understood as any payment made to a student in cash that is not normally 
refundable, the specific purpose of which is to facilitate the pursuit of higher education by the student. 
Grants are not specific and can therefore be used by students as they wish. They are dealt with in 
Part I, chapter 2. Allowances provided to meet specific needs - accommodation allowances, for 
instance - are dealt with in Part I, chapter 4 on specific assistance. 

Student loans 

‘Student loans’ are distinct from student grants in so far as they are repayable. They are examined in 
Part I, chapter 2. 

C.2. Assistance to the family in the form of cash 

This relates to assistance to families with dependent student children and not to students who 
themselves have dependent children. In contrast to grants and loans, these cash allowances are 
usually available more particularly to families with younger children at primary or secondary school. 
However, as will be discussed in Part I, chapter 3 devoted to this issue, certain countries do provide 
for families of students in higher education to continue to be entitled to these allowances. 

Family allowances 

‘Family allowances’ are understood as any transfer of money from public funds to the person on whom 
the student is dependent, the aim of which is to defray expenses arising from the student’s education. 

Tax allowances for dependent children 

‘Tax allowances for dependent children’ are understood as any provision in national tax law which 
stipulates that taxpayers with one or more dependent student children should pay less tax than those 
without, assuming all other parameters are the same. 

C.3. Specific assistance 

‘Specific assistance’ is understood as any other social benefits available for particular services such 
as accommodation, meals, travel and health care. It may consist of government subsidies to service 
providers to enable them to give students preferential rates, or allowances received by students which 
the latter must use to pay for services (as in the case of accommodation or meal vouchers). This 
category of assistance is examined in Part I, chapter 4. 

C.4. Other forms of support 

Students going abroad 

This includes assistance provided by countries for study abroad, including not only the portability of 
grants and loans but also any specific assistance to enable students to study in another country. Such 
assistance is the subject of Part I, chapter 5. 

Foreign students 

This includes assistance provided for foreign students, i.e. students who are not nationals of the 
country in which they are studying. This definition covers both students who are resident in the country 
following the immigration of their parents and also non-resident students. Assistance of this kind is 
dealt with in Part I, chapter 6. 
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SECTION 2 

CONTEXTUAL ELEMENTS 



A. FUNDING OF HIGHER EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS 



In this volume on financial support for students in higher education, the amount of the public-sector 
contribution to the funding of higher education is an element to be taken into account in so far as it 
indirectly constitutes a form of assistance to students. The greater the extent to which the government 
meets the cost of education, the smaller the costs to institutions and families. 

The aim of this section is not to give detailed information on the funding of higher education institutions 
but to sketch an outline of the funding models found in the European Union and EFTA/EEA countries. 

Figure 7 presents the principal models for the funding of higher education. It shows clearly that there 
are three groups of countries. In the first group, the institutions, whether public or private, are provided 
and entirely funded by public-sector authorities. They receive no registration or tuition fees. This is the 
case in Denmark, Greece, Luxembourg, Austria, Finland and Sweden. While, in Norway, the situation 
is similar to that of the foregoing countries, some of its private institutions (in a minority in the system) 
receive big state allowances and may charge negligible tuition fees. Others receive very little by way 
of public subsidies and charge high tuition fees. 

In the second group, all the institutions operate under the same conditions, on the one hand receiving 
a grant from the government and, on the other, private funds, in particular in the form of registration or 
tuition fees. This is the situation in the United Kingdom in which higher education institutions receive 
substantial private funding, only part of which comes from tuition fees'. It is also the case in Belgium 
and the Netherlands, where the fees are similar in both public-sector and private grant-aided 
institutions. 

The third group includes Germany, Spain, France, Ireland, Italy, Portugal, Iceland and Liechtenstein. 
In France and in Iceland, public institutions charge relatively low registration fees. The private 
institutions, on the other hand, charge tuition fees that are much higher, although they also receive 
government grants. In Spain and Portugal, private institutions do not receive any public funds directly, 
but they are indirectly funded by the government to a small extent in the form of grants paid to 
students to meet the cost of their tuition fees. In Ireland, private institutions charge tuition fees at the 
same rate as publicly-maintained ones but, in the case of the latter, fees due from students embarking 
on courses for a first qualification are paid by the government. In Italy, the autonomy of institutions in 
financial matters has opened the way to a considerable increase in tuition fees in public institutions. 
However, the student contribution to the budget of public universities cannot exceed 20% of the 
funding allocated by the State. Private institutions in receipt of government funding receive less than 
public institutions. They are free to fix fee levels with no maximum upper limit. In Liechtenstein, three 
institutions offer higher education, with one of them entirely funded from private sources. 

This survey of financial support for students covers, as far as possible, all higher education institutions 
(with the exception of entirely private institutions), irrespective of their source of funding. 



1 Until 1998/99, the full tuition fees of most students were paid to the institution by the relevant authorities. From 1998/99, 
contributions to these fees are being paid by students on a means-tested basis. 
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Figure 7: Principal models of funding higher education, 

1997/98 
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Source: Eurydice. 
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Figure 8: Sources of funding 

FOR HIGHER EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS, 1997/98 
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Spain and Portugal: Private institutions do not receive government funding directly, but are indirectly financed by the State 
via the grants awarded to students for the payment of tuition fees. 

France: The apprenticeship tax is a tax on wages, which is paid directly by firms to the higher education institution of their 
choice. 

United Kingdom: From 1998/99, all new full-time undergraduates are required to make a means-tested contribution to the 
cost of tuition fees. The only exceptions are Scottish students on four-year courses in Scotland who will pay no fees in their 
final year, and some Scottish part-time students on very low incomes whose fees are waived by the Scottish higher education 
institutions concerned. Furthermore, tuition fees up to a certain maximum amount are paid by the SAAS for students 
undertaking eligible postgraduate courses. Where the tuition fees charged are higher than the amount paid by the SAAS. the 
student is responsible for the balance of the fees. 
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B. ADMISSION TO HIGHER EDUCATION 



From the budgetary point of view, trends in financial support for students are directly connected to 
trends in the number of students. The greater the number of students, the greater the amount needed 
to guarantee the same average level of support to them. It is therefore interesting to examine how 
countries regulate this growth in the student population, and to compare the quality of the support 
provided to students with the mechanisms for regulating their numbers. To do this, it is important to 
know what systems have been introduced in the countries to limit the numbers of places available. 

Admission to higher education can be subject to various types of conditions. All intending students are 
usually required to hold at least a final certificate of upper secondary education, or an equivalent 
qualification. There are, however, other specific requirements in addition to this general rule (for greater 
detail, see Figure 9). 

• It may be a numerus clausus set at national level. In such cases, the government limits the number 
of places available. The numerus clausus may be laid down in relation to courses in certain 
subjects or all courses. 

• Institutions may decide to limit the number of admissions in the light of the number of places they 
have available either in some programmes or in all programmes. The funding of institutions can be 
a determining factor: if institutions are funded to a large extent on the basis of the previous year’s 
budget, and only to a small extent on the basis of student numbers, the number of places available 
will change little from year to year. On the other hand, if institutions are funded largely on the basis 
of student numbers in the current year, they can more easily accommodate greater numbers, within 
of course the maxima laid down by the authorities. 

• Moreover, regardless of the number of places available, institutions can decide to select students 
on the basis of ability. This happens particularly in certain art, technical or medical courses. 

• Finally, only the certificate awarded on satisfactory completion of upper secondary education, or an 
equivalent qualification, may be required, with admission being totally free and institutions 
accepting all applicants. 

Selection procedures and limits on the numbers of places available do much to regulate the student 
population. The political will to increase the population in higher education is matched by the need for 
financial management of this increased population. The reasons for altering the number of places 
available can of course also be related to labour market conditions, when too many - or too few - 
young people are graduating in particular subjects relative to the jobs available. 

In certain countries, places are limited on all courses, either at national level, as in Norway, or by the 
institutions themselves, on the basis of their capacity (Ireland, Portugal, Sweden and the United 
Kingdom); this can in turn be determined by national policy (for example, target numbers of graduates 
in Finland, maximum and minimum numbers of graduates in Sweden and target numbers of students 
in the United Kingdom). 

In other countries, however, institutions have increasingly to recruit students without necessarily 
receiving additional resources even when the numbers actually increase (for example, in Belgium and 
Austria). In Belgium, where there is a very strong tradition of free access, any attempt to introduce an 
entrance examination is resisted. In Austria, universities are legally obliged to admit all students who 
register, although the Fachhochschulen are more selective. 

Finally, in the majority of the other countries, admission to certain courses of study is regulated either 
by the institutions in the light of their capacity (Denmark, Germany, Spain, the Netherlands and 
Iceland), or by the government by means of a numerus clausus (France, Italy and the Netherlands). In 
these countries, most courses - and more especially general courses in universities - have no special 
entrance requirements. 
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Figure 9 : Higher education 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS, 1997/98 
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SECTION 3 

PUBLIC RESOURCES DEVOTED 
TO STUDENT SUPPORT 



In quantitative terms, two approaches can be adopted to the question of financial support for students. 
The first involves looking at it from the macroeconomic point of view, i.e. the total amounts spent by 
the authorities, constructing statistical indicators which enable comparisons to be made between 
countries in this respect. The second focuses on the individual forms of support themselves. 

This section introduces some statistical indicators related to the first approach, to give a general idea 
of the amounts involved, and obtain some initial information on the comparative analysis that they 
provide. 

At the outset, it is necessary to set the methodological framework guiding the UOE 
(Unesco/OECD/Eurostat) collection of data used for the preparation of these graphs in cooperation 
with Eurostat. According to the definitions, the amounts of financial support should theoretically 
include family allowances (for those countries in which they are paid). Yet, they are not in fact 
generally included in the figures, and nor are the tax savings resulting from tax allowances for 
dependent children who are students. This has the result of skewing the comparison between those 
countries that pay family allowances and grant tax allowances, and those that do not. 

The definition of the amounts of student loans can also skew the comparison. For it is the gross 
amounts that are indicated, i.e. the value of the loans granted by the authorities without subtracting 
repayments made by those who had taken out loans in earlier years. The actual amount paid by the 
public purse, and the impact of this investment in terms of the effective support given to students, do 
not therefore permit a direct comparison to be made between grants and loans. 

In all countries in which students pay tuition fees, support mechanisms to assist payment are available 
to student grant-holders. Such assistance is included in the total amount of support whereas, in 
countries where education is free, all students benefit from the free provision, without this expenditure 
being included in the data. In general the amounts are small and have no bearing on the comparison, 
except in the United Kingdom where, until 1998/99, the majority of students were not liable for 
contributions towards their tuition fees, whose payment by the relevant authorities was very much akin 
to a public subsidy. 

Consequently, wherever it appears useful, a note reminds the reader of the limitations on such 
comparisons. 



A. SOURCES OF FUNDING AFTER TRANSFER 



The administrative authorities that manage and award public-sector financial support directly to 
students may themselves be funded by other public authorities which are sometimes at different 
administrative levels. It is therefore necessary to distinguish between intermediate transfers of funds 
and final transfers to the student beneficiary. The existence of intermediate transfers introduces a 
distinction between the administrative level that awards the support (by making the final transfer to the 
student) and the level that actually pays for it. 

Figure 10 shows the final transfers for 1995, differentiating them according to the level of 
administration that manages them. It does not therefore reveal anything about where the funds come 
from, whether directly from central government or some other administrative level. 

The emphasis is on the proportion of all resources distributed to students by these public authorities, 
and not on the actual amounts. 
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As Figure 10 illustrates, all countries have entrusted the greater part of their student financial support 
management to a single level of administration. However, the level that awards most of the funds is 
not the same in all countries. It is the central government in most cases (Belgium, Denmark, Greece, 
Spain, France, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Austria, Portugal, Finland, Sweden, Iceland, 
Liechtenstein and Norway). In Germany and Italy, it is predominantly the regional level, corresponding 
to the Lander and Regioni respectively. In Ireland and the United Kingdom, it is primarily the local 
level; in Scotland, however, it is the central level. 

The administrative level responsible for the final transfer of most of the funds manages over 90% of 
the total student support budget in all countries except Denmark (where the proportion is 81%), Italy 
(75%) and the United Kingdom (73%). In the latter case, the lower figure is attributable to the 
breakdown of the data for England, Wales and Northern Ireland (each characterised by decentralised 
arrangements for student support) and Scotland (where its management is centralised). In Belgium, 
the federal government (at central level) funds family allowances, whereas the Communities (at 
regional level) fund all other support to students. In Spain, the regional level share indicated 
corresponds to the Autonomous Community of the Basque country. 

It has also been found that the central level always retains a certain share of this responsibility (albeit 
a very minor share in some countries, such as Ireland), even where it is not the principal manager of 
the resources. 



Figure 10: The breakdown of public-sector financial support for students (ISCED 5, 6 and 7), ' 

AMONG THE ADMINISTRATIVE AUTHORITIES FROM WHICH THEY DIRECTLY OBTAIN IT, 1 995 




Belgium: 1994 data, including allowances to families with dependent students aged between 19 and 25 

Germany: The Under are legally constituted states exercising governmental authority. As such, responsibility lor education 

and culture is mainly their prerogative. In the present study, they are considered as being at regional level 

France: Student accommodation allowances, the deficit in the student social security scheme (made up by the qovernmentl 

and support to students provided by regional and local authorities are not included. 

Ireland: Tax allowances were still granted in 1995, under certain conditions, to parents who gave their (student) children a 
subsistence benefit. This provision was abolished in 1996. The amounts corresponding to these family cash benefits are not 
included in the present data. Furthermore, family allowances are awarded to the parents of children in higher education up 
to the age of 10 inclusive. K 



EXPLANATORY NOTE 

The terms ‘regional' and ‘local' apply to authorities exercising their powers in certain geographical subdivisions 
of a country. 

All sources of public funds (other than international) have been classified according to whether they are central 
regional or local. There is no ‘other government sources' or ‘other public sources' category. Authorities not 
usually classified as 'central', ‘regional' or local' have been assigned to the most appropriate level deoendina 
on their field of responsibility. y 

Only final transfers are taken into account here, and not intermediate transfers from one administration to 
another. For example, if administration A transfers money to administration B which then allocates it to 
students, this expenditure has been attributed solely to the level corresponding to administration B. 

For the definitions of both the forms of financial support to students, and the public funds entailed, see the 
definition of statistical tools at the beginning of the volume. 
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PUBLIC RESOURCES DEVOTED TO STUDENT SUPPORT 



B. SUPPORT TO STUDENTS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
COMPARED TO OTHER EDUCATIONAL LEVELS 



Five countries appear to devote all, or a very big share, of their public financial support for students 
and pupils to higher education students alone - Belgium, Greece, Italy, Luxembourg and 
Liechtenstein. It should be noted that the two latter countries do not fully provide this level of 
education, and have many nationals studying abroad. The very high proportion for Belgium is 
attributable to the fact that the amounts of family allowances are included in the case of students aged 
19-25, but not for children aged 18 or less. As a result, the proportion of support for higher education 
in the total appears abnormally large. The data from Italy do not take account of the major share of 
support that it has been impossible to show by level of education. The United Kingdom and Iceland 
also devote over 80% of their total budget for student and pupil support to those in higher education. 
In the case of Iceland, this is perhaps explained by the number of higher education students who go 
abroad to study. As regards the United Kingdom, it is partly explained by the fact that tuition fees 
charged by higher education institutions and (until 1997/98) paid, for the majority of students, by local 
authorities in England, Wales and Northern Ireland, and by the central authorities in Scotland, are 
included under the heading of support to students. Such public subsidies (whether central, regional or 
local) to institutions are not so included in the other countries. 

The latter fall into a range in which from 35 to 65% of their total public assistance is granted to higher 
education students alone. These proportions are always greater than those of student enrolment at 
this level of education (as compared to students and pupils at all other levels), which means that 
higher education students are on average supported to a greater extent than those at other levels. 



Figure 1 1 : Public financial support for students in higher education (ISCED 5, 6 and 7) as a 

PROPORTION OF CORRESPONDING SUPPORT FOR PUPILS AND STUDENTS AT ALL LEVELS, 1 995 




Belgium: 1994 data, including allowances to families with dependent students aged between 19 and 25. 

France: Student accommodation allowances and the deficit in the student social security scheme, made up by the 
government, are not included. If the accommodation allowances were included in these figures, the ratio would rise from 37% 
to 48%. 

Ireland: Tax allowances were still granted in 1995, under certain conditions, to parents who gave their (student) children a 
subsistence benefit. This provision was abolished in 1996. The amounts corresponding to these family cash benefits are not 
included in the present data. Furthermore, family allowances are awarded to the parents of children in higher education, up 
to the age of 18 inclusive. 

Italy: Data not broken down by level of education have not been included. 



EXPLANATORY NOTE 



This indicator is obtained by dividing public financial support for higher education students (ISCED 5. 6 and 7) 
by the total public financial support provided for pupils and students at all levels of education. 

For the definitions of both the forms of financial support to students, and the public funds entailed, see the 
definition of statistical tools at the beginning of the volume. 
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C. PUBLIC FINANCIAL SUPPORT FOR STUDENTS 
AS A PROPORTION OF GDP 



Gross domestic product (GDP) is the total of all primary incomes distributed in return for productive 
activity in the national territory. It is thus the sum of the resources available to the economic actors 
(households, undertakings and the State) and, therefore, the sum of the resources usable within the 
country to meet all concurrent needs which arise (private consumption, public consumption and 
investment). Consequently, the proportion of this income devoted to student financial support gives a 
good indication of the relative importance of this support compared with other uses. 

If the countries concerned comprised one single national unit, the ‘European value’ obtained for this 
ratio would be 0.18%. On average, the EU Member States and the EFTA/EEA countries devote 
almost 0.24% of their GDP to financial support for students, but the variation about this average is 
quite high. In practice, the countries fall into two main categories. 



Figure 1 2: Public financial support for higher education students (ISCED 5, 6 and 7) as a 




Ireland: Tax allowances were still granted in 1995, under certain conditions, to parents who gave their (student) children a 
subsistence benefit. This provision was abolished in 1996. The amounts corresponding to these family cash benefits are not ■ 
included in the present data. Furthermore, family allowances are awarded to the parents of children in higher education up 
i to the age of 18 inclusive. 

Finland: The loan amounts are not included in the figures. 

i United Kingdom: According to data from national sources, the United Kingdom ratio of 0.47% may be split into 0 28% of 
GDP for maintenance grants, and 0.19% of GDP for tuition fees. 

EXPLANATORY NOTE 

This indicator is calculated by dividing the amount of public financial support for higher education students bv 
the current GDP. 

For the definitions of the ‘European value’, and the ‘European average’ of the public funds entailed, and of 
student support see the de finition of statistical tools at the beginning of the volume. 

The first devotes a distinctly higher than average proportion of GDP to support for students in higher 
education. This group includes Denmark, Ireland, the Netherlands, Finland, Sweden, the United 
Kingdom, Iceland and Norway. 
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It will be recalled that, within this first category, several Nordic countries (Sweden, Iceland and 
Norway) allocate a relatively large proportion of support (the entirety, in the case of Iceland) in the 
form of loans. The fact that these loans will be repaid later is not taken into account here. Finland 
might have been grouped with these countries, but its loan amounts are not included in the figures as 
shown. It should also be noted that the United Kingdom includes under student support the payment 
of the tuition fees of most students to higher education institutions by the relevant authorities. This 
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system has also come into operation recently in Ireland but its effects are less obvious because it was 
implemented only partly in 1995, which was a transitional year. Another feature of the transitional 
nature of 1995 was that tax allowances were still awarded in Ireland, under certain circumstances, to 
parents who provided their (student) children with a subsistence payment - a provision abolished in 
1996. 

The second category of countries is characterised by public financial support for students representing 
a smaller proportion of GDP than the ‘European average’. This group includes Belgium, Germany, 
Greece, Spain, France, Italy, Luxembourg, Austria, Portugal and Liechtenstein. 

These two categories correspond, in the case of the first, to the group of countries which provide no 
family and/or tax allowances in respect of dependent children who are students and, in the case of the 
second, those countries which do provide them 1 . The amount of these allowances does not appear in 
the graph because, as indicated in the explanatory note, the questionnaires for gathering UOE data do 
not provide for the inclusion of tax allowances under student support, while the family allowances 
which were to have been covered have not been included, except for Belgium. More information on 
this point will be found in Part I, chapter 3 on tax relief for dependent children, and family allowances. 
The following indicators concerning student support will thus be analysed by comparing countries 
within the two foregoing categories. 

A supplementary explanation of Figure 12 

The foregoing indicator can be broken down into four other ratios, represented by the formula 



where 



Public financial support for higher education students 

GDP 



= /,W4 



Public financial support for students 
' Total public expenditure on higher education 

Total public expenditure on higher education 

2 Total public expenditure on education, all levels combined 

Total public expenditure on education, all levels combined 

3 Total public expenditure, all sectors 

Total public expenditure, all sectors 
^ ~ GDP 



The variations between countries observed in Figure 12 arise from differences in one or more of the 
ratios /, , 1 2 , 1 j or /„. 

However, the implications of variations in one or other of these ratios are not the same. A low rate of 
financing education generally within overall public expenditure (/ 3 low) does not have the same significance 

as a relatively low rate of student support within public expenditure on higher education (/ , low). 

The following four graphs present these ratios in sequence while the fifth brings together all the 
elements in a comparative summary so as to elicit a maximum of information on the situation. 
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1 In Ireland, family allowances continue to be awarded until the age of 18 inclusive. As shown in Figure 4, this corresponds to a 
significant share of students in higher education. However, because the take-up of this support does not reach the levels of 
other countries, Ireland will be bracketed, in the present introduction, with those that do not award cash assistance to families. 
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C.l. The proportion of total public expenditure on higher education 

DEVOTED TO FINANCIAL SUPPORT FOR STUDENTS 

Figure 13 indicates the extent to which the various countries devote a greater or lesser proportion of 
their total higher education budget to student support. 

Luxembourg stands out by providing little higher education. It offers financial support to its 
considerable numbers of students who study abroad. 

In the first group of countries comprising Denmark, Ireland, the Netherlands, Finland, Sweden, the 
United Kingdom, Iceland and Norway, significant variations may be observed in the proportion of their 
higher education budget earmarked for student support (from 24% for Ireland to 38% for the United 
Kingdom). Among these countries, Sweden, Iceland and Norway make extensive use of loans, the 
repayment of which is left out of account here. The United Kingdom includes under the amount of 
student support the payment by the authorities of the tuition fees of most students. Ireland has adopted 
the same system but its effects are less visible, as 1995 was a transition year during which the new 
system was only partially in operation. Finland allocates a share close to the ‘European value’ which is 
partly attributable to the fact that loans, not subsidised by the State, are not included in the calculation 
but, above all, to the scale on which it finances its higher education institutions (see Figure 18). 

The countries in the second group (Belgium, Germany, Greece, Spain, France, Italy, Austria, Portugal 
and Liechtenstein), which offer families cash benefits (family or tax allowances for dependent children, 
which are not included here, with the exception of the Belgian family allowances) also nevertheless 
display significant variations (from 2% in Greece to 9% in Germany and France). The proportion in 
Belgium is close to the ‘European value’, which is attributable to the fact that allowances to families 
with dependent students aged between 19 and 25 are included in the total amount of support. 
Liechtenstein has a value higher than the other countries in this group. 



Figure 13: Student support as a proportion of all public expenditure on higher education 
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i 1 Countries that award assistance to families with dependent students aged over 18. which is not generally considered here 
| Countries that do not award assistance beyond the age of 18 

Source: Eurostat. UOE. 



Belgium: 1994 data, including allowances to families with dependent students aged between 19 and 25. 

France: Student accommodation allowances and the deficit in the student social security scheme, made up by the 
government, are not included. 



Ireland: Tax allowances were still granted in 1995, under certain conditions, to parents who gave their (student) children a 
subsistence benefit. This provision was abolished in 1996. The amounts corresponding to these family cash benefits are not 
included in the present data. Furthermore, family allowances are awarded to the parents of children in higher education, up 
to the age of 18 inclusive. 

Luxembourg: Financial support to students and to higher education institutions are not drawn from the same budget. As a 
result, this ratio does not have the same significance as in other countries in which the two kinds of support compete for 
funding under a single budgetary heading. 

Finland: The loan amounts are not included in the figures. 

United Kingdom: Data from national sources break down support to students in higher education in the proportions of 40% 
for transfers to institutions (tuition fees) and 60% for maintenance grants. If only the latter were considered, the ratio would 
become 23%. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTE 

This indicator is obtained by dividing public expenditure on higher education student support by all public 
expenditure on higher education (all headings). 

The data do not take account of total exemption from payment of registration and/or tuition fees. 

For the definition of the 'European value’, see the definition of statistical tools at the beginning of the volume. 
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C.2. Total higher education expenditure as a proportion of all public 

EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION 

Higher education budgets as a proportion of overall education budgets would appear to be subject to 
less variation than that in the previous indicator. There is thus relatively little difference in the 
proportions of their overall budgets that countries allocate to the various levels of education. The 
‘European value’ that would be obtained if all the countries formed a single unit, indicates that 21.3% 
of this ‘European education budget’ is allocated to higher education. 

Luxembourg and, to a lesser extent Liechtenstein, stand out with a much lower ratio than the others, 
which is explained by the fact that they do not provide complete higher education. Their budget for 
higher education does not therefore cover the same costs as elsewhere. As a result, it represents a 
smaller proportion of total education expenditure. 

Compared to the ‘European value’, Spain, France, Italy, Austria, Portugal and Iceland allocate a 
relatively smaller proportion of their education resources to the financing of higher education. 
Conversely, Denmark, Germany, Greece, Ireland, the United Kingdom and, above all, the 
Netherlands, Finland, Sweden and Norway devote a greater proportion of their education resources to 
funding higher education. For Belgium, the value of this ratio is equal to the ‘European value’. 



Figure 14: Higher education expenditure as a proportion of all public education expenditure, 




EXPLANATORY NOTE 

This indicator is obtained by dividing total public expenditure on higher education (all headings) by total public 
expenditure on education (all levels). 

For the European value see the definition of statistical tools at the beginning of the volume. 



C.3. Total public expenditure on education (all levels) as a proportion 

OF ALL PUBLIC EXPENDITURE 

The proportion of the total state budget earmarked for education is broadly comparable in all 
countries. It stands between 9 and 16% with a ‘European average’ of 11.5% and a ‘European value’ of 
11%. Once again, the proportion for Belgium is equal to the ‘European value’, and the same applies 
here to Spain and Austria. In Germany, Italy, Luxembourg and the Netherlands, education accounts 
for a lesser share of overall public expenditure, compared to the ‘European value’. In Denmark, 
France, Ireland, Portugal, Finland, Sweden, the United Kingdom, Iceland, Liechtenstein and Norway, 
the proportion is above it. 
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. . Figure 15: Public expend^|on education as a proportion of all public expenditure, 
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Source: Eurostat, UOE. 






Belgium: 1994 data. 

EXPLANATORY NOTE 

The figures are obtained by dividing total public expenditure on education (UOE data) by total public 
expenditure (all sectors). ■ 

This public expenditure represents all expenditure by all public authorities at all levels of administration and for 
all purposes . It includes government revenue expenditure and capital expenditure. It also includes social 
security transfers and subsidies to public undertakings. 



For the definitions of the ‘European value' and the European average see the definition of statistical tools at 
the beginning of the volume. 



C.4. Public expenditure as a share of GDP 

The last element, illustrated in Figure 16, indicates the proportion of public expenditure (all sectors) in 
the GDP. 

The ‘European value’, understood as the relative share of the public sector in GDP, is very close to 
half (48%). 

The countries fall into three categories corresponding to the proportion of public expenditure in GDP, 
as follows: 50-64% for Belgium, Denmark, France, the Netherlands, Austria, Finland and Sweden; 45- 
49% for Germany, Spain, Italy, Luxembourg, Portugal and Norway; and less than 41% for Ireland, the 
United Kingdom, Iceland and Liechtenstein. 




Belgium: 1994 data. 

EXPLANATORY NOTE 

The data are obtained by dividing total public expenditure (all sectors) by the GDP. 

For the definition of the European value', see the definition of statistical tools at the beginning of the volume. 
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C.5. Synoptic graph of the components of the ratio of public financial 

SUPPORT FOR HIGHER EDUCATION STUDENTS/GDP 

The ratio of public financial support for higher education students/GDP is interesting in itself, and it 
becomes more interesting if it is broken down into four elements. Each of these components 
(examined in Figures 13-16) presents a level of explanation of the value of the ratio. 

Dividing up this ratio into a series of ratios helps to identify the origins of the differences between 
countries. Figure 17 provides a synoptic view of all the elements set out in the analysis of the ratio of 
public financial support for higher education students/GDP. It presents these ratios in terms of their 
relative deviations from the ‘European value’. The general comments on the preceding graphs, which 
provided an analysis of the component parts, are useful in this context; here, the emphasis is on the 
information obtained by combining them. 

It might be thought from Figures 12 and 13 that solely the differences referred to above in the 
comparison of support account for the differences between the two categories of countries already 
mentioned. If this were the case, it would be possible to classify the countries distributed around the 
‘European value’ with respect to factors other than the ratios of ‘expenditure on support to students in 
higher education/GDP’ and ‘expenditure on support to students in higher education/total expenditure 
on higher education’. Yet most countries whose ‘expenditure on support to students in higher 
education/GDP’ ratio is high compared to the ‘European value’ are also those with high l 2 and l 3 ratios 
thus demonstrating substantial investment by them in both education as a whole, and higher 
education in particular. 

It appears that the Nordic countries (Denmark, Finland, Sweden and Norway), which allocate the 
greatest proportions of their GDP to support for higher education students, all have intermediate ratios 
greater than, or virtually equal to, the ‘European value’. It is thus only logical that these countries 
earmark proportionally more resources than others to public-sector student support. 

Ireland, the Netherlands and the United Kingdom are in the same situation, with the exception of one 
intermediate ratio of less than the ‘European value’: this applies to the proportion of public expenditure 
on education (at all levels) in total public expenditure in the Netherlands, and the relative proportion of 
total public expenditure to GDP, in Ireland and the United Kingdom. As already emphasised, the value 
of the first ratio (/,) in the UK is partly attributable to the fact that tuition fees - for most students paid 
directly to their institutions by the authorities - come under the heading of student support, rather than 
that of public subsidies to institutions. This, however, is only a partial explanation since, when this 
factor is excluded, the UK ratio is still higher than the ‘European value’. 

Belgium also has only a single intermediate ratio less than the ‘European value’: the ratio of higher 
education expenditure to expenditure on all levels of education is two percentage points less than the 
‘European value’. However, in contrast to the foregoing countries, Belgium has intermediate ratios that 
are all very close to the ‘European value’. 

In Germany, the share of GDP earmarked for support to students in higher education is relatively 
smaller than the ‘European value’, partly because of the relatively modest contribution of education to 
overall public spending in the country (ratio / 3 ) but, above all, because support to students is only a 
minor element in its higher education budget (ratio /,). The small proportion of educational expenditure 
in German public expenditure is attributable to the relatively large share of private contributions to 
secondary education (as a result of employers funding the duales System ), as well as to the relatively 
low proportion of young people in the total population. 
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Greece allocates a much lower proportion of its higher education budget to student support (ratio /,) 
than the corresponding ‘European value’. The fact that the proportion of higher education funding in 
the total budget for education (ratio 4) is above the corresponding ‘European value’ does not offset the 
negative effect attributable to the relatively modest share of student support in the higher education 
budget (ratio /,) and the relatively small share of public expenditure on education in total public 
expenditure (/ 3 ): the ratio of public financial support for higher education students/GDP remains below 
the ‘European value’ in that respect. 

Spain and Italy are characterised by having all their intermediate ratios (/, 4 , 4 and /„) below or equal to 
the corresponding ‘European values’ so that their ratio of public financial support for higher education 
students/GDP is also below the ‘European value’. 

Portugal also has intermediate ratios that are all below the corresponding ‘European values’, with the 
exception, however, of that of the education budget to overall public expenditure (ratio 4 ). The effect of 
this is weak, however, with the result that the ratio of financial support for higher education 
students/GDP remains below the corresponding ‘European value’. 

The general trend is the same in Austria where only the ratio of all public expenditure to GDP (ratio l 4 ) 
is above the ‘European value’. 

In France, the last two ratios (4 and /„) are slightly above the ‘European values’ but not enough to 
cancel the negative effect of the first two. 

The special circumstances of higher education in Luxembourg explain why the ratio of student support 
to total higher education expenditure (ratio /,) there is much greater than the ‘European value’, but also 
why the share of the higher education budget in all expenditure on education (ratio 4 ) is less than 
elsewhere. 

In Iceland and Liechtenstein, the proportion of student support in their overall higher education budget 
(ratio /,) is much greater than the ‘European value’. Education is also a greater element in overall 
public expenditure (ratio l 3 ). This results in the ratio of public financial support for higher education 
students/GDP being above or virtually equal to the ‘European value’ for this ratio, whereas the 
proportion of the higher education budget in all educational expenditure, and the share of all public 
expenditure in GDP are less than the ‘European values’. 



EXPLANATORY NOTE 

The analysis of the ratio of public financial support for higher education students/GDP is set out above. For 
indicators /,, 4 , 4 and 4 . see the explanatory notes on Figures 13, 14, 15 and 16 respectively. 

For each of these components, there is a series of statistics and. in particular, a ‘European value'. Thus, if a 
country has values for each of these components equal to the ‘European value’, the value of its ratio of public 
financial support for higher education students/GDP will obviously also be equal to the ‘European value'. Any 
differences in the values found in the individual countries therefore take on their full significance and justify 
presentation of the results in the form of their differences relative to the European value'. ’Difference relative to 
the “ European value’" is to be interpreted as application of the following formula: 



Statistical value obtained for the country - ‘European value' for the series 

‘European value’ for the series 

This is negative when the result is below the * European value’ and positive otherwise. 

For the definitions of the European value', see the definition of statistical tools at the beginning of the volume. 
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.J/ Figure 17 : Deviations from the ‘European value’ of the components of the ratio of public /?- 
financial support for higher education students/GDP, in percentages, 1995 ' 
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Source: Eurostat, UOE. 
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Belgium: 1994 data, including allowances to families with dependent students aged between 19 and 25. . j 

France: Student accommodation allowances and the deficit in the student social security scheme, made up^by^ the i 
government, are not included. ' ! 

Finland: The loan amounts are not included in the figures. 
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United Kingdom: Data for student support include tujtion fees. 
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